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When I get out of the San Luis Obispo 
County Jail later in the week only three 
Diablo Canyon demonstrators will re¬ 
main in here. Peter Klotz-Chamberlin, 
Sam Tyson and Bob Schnieder are all 
serving six month sentences. They 
would appreciate receiving letters of 
support from anti-nukers from around 
the country. In particular any news that 
WIN readers would send in about their 
local anti-nuclear struggles would be 
greatly appreciated. Send letters to San 
Luis Obispo County Jail, Box 32, San 
Luis Obispo, Calif. 93401. 

—STEVEN BELLING 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


Thanks to Dan Berrigan for reintroduc¬ 
ing me to my dictionary. I had to dust it 
off to look up “odious/’ and while his 
term does not apply his letter about 
Abbie Hoffman (WIN, 9/21/78) does rub 
me the wrong way. To begin with, 
looking at the case it’s not too hard to see 
Abbie’s cocaine bust as a government 
frame. But that is not at issue here; what 
is wrong, Dan Berrigan, with “hanker¬ 
ing after counterculutural personages?’’ 
Is the culture of materialist America one 
to be treasured and passed on to our 
children? And please do not insult Abbie 
Hoffman and other un-American leftists 
by telling them they’re not “serious 
workers in the polluted vineyard. ’ ’ I’m 
sure Abbie takes his life and politics 
quite seriously, and I know the radical¬ 
izing effects of his work on the youth of 
the empire. The outrage surrounding 
Abbie’s situation is a reflection of the 
success of Abbie’s political/cultural 
message. 

For WIN readers who didn’t have the 


foresight to rip off their high school dic¬ 
tionary, odious means “deserving of 
hatred or repugnance. ’ ’ I could never 
harbor this feeling toward Dan Berrigan. 
An uncle once told me to get back to my 
chemistry and forget about Catholic 
priests in prison. I didn’t follow his 
advice, because then, like now, I listened 
to and learned from un-American 
countercultural people. 

—KENKOZBERG 
Alls ton. Mass. 


I could agree with Ed Feder (7/27/78 & 
8/3/78) that ‘ ‘the main focus of our at¬ 
tention should be the people, ’ ’ if he 
means by that, getting to the hearts and 
minds of the propertiless, productive 
classes in our society and organizing 
their latent powers of opposition to, and 
eventual displacement of, the capitalist 
structure. 

But his greater comfort appears to 
come from the fact that an Andy Young 
has been moved into the power structure 
of this society—presumably represent¬ 
ing his former commitments, and hope¬ 
fully of those like Ed Feder who may be¬ 
lieve a toe-hold has been established by 
radicals within the ruling powers en¬ 
clave, a kind of Trojan horse, to ease a 
later storming and dismantling of the 
arms and militarist citadels by “a size¬ 
able constituency for disarmament. 
While fondly believing in this gradualist, 
if not infiltrationist myth, Feder recog¬ 
nizes that, “If Dave McReynolds were... 
to become president of the US he would 
find.. .his accomplishments at the end... 
were zilch.’’ 

Ed Feder should have better absorbed 
the article, “Peaceniks Meet with An¬ 
drew Young’’ (WIN, 7/6/78) by Marta 


Daniels. It opens with an alert: ‘ ‘Jimmy 
warned us.. .warned us about Andrew 
Young as he led our Mobilization for Sur¬ 
vival delegation up to the US Mission on 
May 27. He said the Ambassador was 
smooth.. .how smooth wasn’t clear til the 
meeting was half over... and Young... 
with his own speech.. .had successfully 
omitted any meaningful declarative sen¬ 
tences. It was all very nice...” 

That description defines the whole of 
gradualist and careerist politics of more 
than a century handed down as a guide- 
post to the betrayal of a movement’s tac¬ 
tics and strategies. It may be summed up 
as, a ‘ ‘good’ ’ socialist in the enemy camp 
is a “dead’’ socialist—even when alive 
and well. Young’s less than innocuous 
remarks on political prisoners became a 
cause celebre for dumping him—a thing 
Carter couldn’t very well do at the time 
when ousting a dissident would hardly 
lend him credibility under his crusading 
stance in behalf of foreign dissenters, as 
in the Soviet Union. The lid however 
came down on the incident when Young 
modified his statements, spelling 
“political’’ as “poor and black,’’ those 
prisoners most singularly victimized by 
capitalist “justice.’’ 

One other point. An item, generally 
overlooked but reported in WIN 
(6/22/78), written by Lauri Lowell: the 
‘ ‘June 12 Sit-In’ ’. With police clamps set 
against demonstrators entry to the US 
Mission, Lauri reports, “The demon¬ 
strators remained seated, while a 
spokesperson declared their intention to 
go into the Mission. A police officer took 
that message into the Mission building 
and returned with Stonev Cooks, 
Ambassador Young’s right hand man 
and a veteran of the civil rights move¬ 
ment in the South (emphasis added). 
Cooks told the group that the US Mission 
‘couldn’t accomodate’ them and left. ^ 
Within moments the arrests began. 

Any new and consolidating move¬ 
ment, not to betray itself, will ignore 
such-like experiences and indications, at 
its own peril. The Clamshell and other 
No-Nuke movements have, and will, be 
confronted with like patterns of assault 
and weakening, if not alone inner pro¬ 
vocation. 

Such incidents and developments are 
neither incidental nor accidental. They 
are representative of the pitfalls of ear¬ 
lier, larger struggles of radical move¬ 
ments of varying stripes of this century 
and the 19th. The forces of the State are 
uncommonly class conscious. They are 
not deceived by even the most temperate 
means. Neither should the dissidents be, 
when even the propertied classes seem 
at bay, for the ruling powers in class 
society are as jealous of their slightest 
privilege and advantage and least pos¬ 
session as they are of their larger and 
venerable power structure. They will as 
passionately and ferociously defend the 
least of their chips as they will their ulti¬ 


mate rule. 


—LOU LINDEN 
New York,N.Y. 
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I have read with great interest the article 
of Mr. Daniel Ellsberg (‘‘Stranger than 
Strangelove”), published in WIN Maga¬ 
zine of November 17,1977. We in the 
Finnish Committee of 100 are now plan¬ 
ning to translate this valuable contribu¬ 
tion into Finnish and to publish it in our 
‘ ‘Disarmament Papers. ’ ’ 

Therefore, I am kindly asking you a 
permission to translate this article and a 
copyright to publish it. Following the 
idea of Mr. Ellsberg, “we’ll never get to 
the truth unless an informed public de¬ 
mands it. ’ ’ We think that the Finnish 
public would appreciate very much your 
contribution. 

—REIJO LINDROOS 
Tampere Peace Research Institute 
Tampere, Finland 

You may be interested and amused by 
the fears of the American Legion past 
national commander (and US Repre¬ 
sentatives Stratton and Teague) over 
pacifism taking over our government as 
expressed in the Congressional Record 
of September 19 which I enclose. 

** Accordingto the Legion commander 
the barbarians are breaching the barri¬ 
cades” in Angola, Rhodesia, Southwest 
Africa, Panama and elsewhere. He 
urges the US to “stand at the barri¬ 
cades” to protect such citadels of demo¬ 
cracy as South Korea, Taiwan, Iran, 
Pakistan and South Africa. All may be 
lost, he says, because of the increasing 
acceptance of pacifism in our govern¬ 
ment. He bemoans those elements in 
government who prefer less military 
expenditures and more funds for social 
programs. 

Pacifists are terrible creatures, says 
the Legion commander, who (1) believe 
military posture deliberately weaker 
than possible enemies. 


in peace at any price; (2) foster a no-win 
philosophy in war; and (3) promote a 

I m sorry to say the Legionnaire’s 

fears about pacifism are ill-founded, to 
say the least., A SI 19 billion US military 
budget, the largest ever, hardly justifies 
concern over pacifists dominating Con¬ 
gress. The Administration’s continuing 
production of nuclear bombs, ballistic 
missiles, and nuclear submarines, etc 
is not a sign of pacifism. The failure of ’ 
Congress to seriously consider any 
reduction in our bloated, wasteful mili¬ 
tary budget while cutting back on nearly 
every social and environmental budget 
belies the fears of the American Legion 
and its friends in Congress. If pacifism is 
taking over our government, Congress 
and Jimmy Carter haven’t heard about it 
yet. 

Are the militarists completely out-of- 
touch with reality? If they really believe 
what they are saying here, they are. If 
they actually believe that the US can win 
a nuclear world war and retain any sem¬ 
blance of a civilized society, they are. If 
they believe that US military might can 
prop up right wing totalitarian govern¬ 
ments against popular revolt in Asia, 
Africa and South America, they are. 

The realists these days are the 
pacifists! I only wish there were a lot 
more of them in and out of government, 
here, in the USSR, and in other coun¬ 
tries. We will be making real progress 
when the day comes that militarists have 
genuine cause to be alarmed over a 
pacifist government. 

In the meantime, we can get a wry 
chuckle out of such fearsome fools as 
American Legion commanders and mili¬ 
taristic Congressmen (Congresswomen 
don’t seem to be militaristic, but there 
aren’t many of them). 

—JOHN SHERMAN 
Magnolia, Del. 
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WHO'S ON FIRST? WHAT'S ON SECOND? 

A Grassroots Political Perspective 
on the Anti-Nuclear Movement 


by Marty Jezer with drawings by Peg Averill 
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WIN is publishing this perspective on the anti-nuclear movement in the United States to promote discussion 
and reevaluation of political analysis and strategies. Marty Jezer writes from his experience with Community 
Action for Safe Energy ( CASE ) in Brattleboro, Vermont, a public power research, advocacy, and organizing 
effort that grew out of the Southeastern Vermont Clamshell Alliance. Marty also speaks from 7 2 years of 
involvement in the nonviolent movement. 

The article attempts to analyze nonviolent direct action within a more political grassroots perspective. Marty 
argues that the Clamshell Alliance and other anti-nuclear alliances have over-emphasized civil disobedience at 
the expense of grassroots organizing and, asa result, have isolated themselves from the majority of Ameri¬ 
cans He further states that the Wyhl model of mass nonviolent action—on which Clam strategy has been 
based—is the wrong model for this time and in this country. 

Using the ban the bomb, civil rights, and anti-war movements as historical examples, he asserts that civil 
disobedience is effective only when it has widespread public support, when activism is based in local 
organizing. 

Marty calls for a more political and analytical approach to tactics and strategies. He asks that we take an 
objective look at the situation in America today and create tactics and strategies to fit the current situation. 

-WIN 


M ao Tse-tung said, "no investigation, no right 
to speak !" Addressing the cadre of the Chi¬ 
nese Communist Party in 1930, at a time when the 
communist movement in China was very, very 
small, Mao said, "You can't solve a problem? 

Well, get down and investigate the present facts 
and its past history! When you have investigated 
the problem thoroughly, you will know how to solve 
it. Conclusions invariably come after investigation 
and not before. Only a blockhead cudgels his brains 
on his own, or together with a group 'to find a solu¬ 
tion' or 'evolve an idea,' without making an in¬ 
vestigation." 

By this, Mao meant that a political movement 
must study the objective situation it operates in. It 
must know the people whom it is trying to organize, 

Marty Jezer, a former WIN staff member, is a writer 
and organizer in Brattleboro, Vermont. 


what they are thinking, their culture, and, because 
Mao was a Marxist, their class base. A political 
movement must also study the system it is trying to 
change. How does the system work? What are its 
strong points and its areas of vulnerability? Among 
the people who support the system: who are the 
potential friends who can be persuaded to change 
sides ? Who wi 11 remain comm itted to the system 
being fought, or at best become neutral ? To whom 
does a movement speak? 

Without asking such questions and actively 
seeking the answers, a movement cannot develop 
tactics or strategy. Its political perspective is a-his- 
torical It does not take into account either past 
history or present conditions. Often, it bases its 
strategy on moral considerations that emphasize 
the righteousness of the protest rather than its 
political effect. The system is evil, so the only re¬ 
sponse is to do something moral. 
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But one can be moral and ineffective, or one can 
be moral and effective as well. Trying to be both 
moral and effective is what developing a political 
strategy is all about. Philip Berrigan and John 
Schuchardt, in a letter to WIN (5/18/78) exemplify 
the former response. From the Richmond County 
Jail where they were serving a six month term for 
protesting nuclear armaments, Berrigan and 
Schuchardt write: " If physical freedom is bought 
only by complicity, then we must discard com¬ 
plicity, break complicit law, and goto jail." 

But going to jail is not the only moral response to 
this particular evil situation. It is one response and 


maybe not the best response at that. For there is 
always essential work to do outside: educating peo¬ 
ple, making alliances, buildingcoalitions, doing 
the slow, tedious, non-spectacular work of building 
a political movement powerful enough to stop 
nuclear power and nuclear armaments and make 
the other changes necessary for a just society. 

There are, of course, times when a civil disobedi¬ 
ence campaign and going to jail is an effective 
tactic, but not always. Figuring out what is effec¬ 
tive is the purpose of creating short-term tactics 
and long-term strategic goals. 
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All revolutionaries know this, whether they ad¬ 
vocatearmed struggle or nonviolence: Mao—and 
also Gandhi. Gandhian nonviolence was not 
created in an historical vacuum. Gandhi knew 
British imperialism and how it worked. He also 
knew Indian society. He studied the social, eco¬ 
nomic and political conditions of India's struggle 
for independence, and he created a strategy and 
used tactics to fit those particular conditions. 

Mao and Gandhi, as well as all other revolution¬ 
aries, shared another attribute. Because they knew 
who they were fighting and knew their own 
strengths and weaknesses, they were not afraid to 
work within the system or even to negotiate with 
the enemy when the purpose suited them. Working 
within the system is not necessarily immoral. 
Working outside the system is not automatically 
moral. The equation is more complex —sometimes 
we will make mistakes. In the Sian Incident of 1936, 
a warlord sympathetic to the Communists captured 
Chiang Kai-shek, and turned him over to the Red 
Army. Among the Communists and those Chinese 
who had been liberated by the Red Army, Chiang 
was thoroughly hated. An anti-Communist fanatic, 
and leader of the fascisticKuomintang, he had led 
a series of military campaigns against the Com¬ 
munists and the peasants. There was a great de¬ 
mand for a public trial, and sentiment to put him to 
death. Instead, the Chinese leadership (principally 
Mao and Chou En-lai) made Chiang agree to a 
united front against the J apanese (who had invad¬ 
ed China), and made Chiang commander-in-chief 
of the military effort. The Chinese Communists 
knew that they could not liberate the Chinese 
masses until the J apanese invaders were defeated. 
And, at the time, they knew they were too weak to 
fight both the J apanese and the Kuomintang. And 
since the J apanese could only be defeated by a 
united front of all Chinese, they freed Chiang and 
enlisted the help of the Kuomintang. The Chinese 
Communists understood the objective situation 
that they were operating in, and acted accordingly. 

Gandhi did the same thing. He negotiated with 
the British when it served the cause of India's inde¬ 
pendence. And he organized mass campaigns of 
nonviolent civil disobedience when that particular 
tactic suited his purpose. The Vietnamese, like¬ 
wise, were not afraid to negotiate with the United 
States even whi le they were fighting the United 
States for their independence. Recognizing and 
dealing with the state, having legal as well as 
illegal actions, even using electoral politics when it 
suits our purposes, are all within the realm of possi¬ 


ble political tactics and moral actions. If we go into 
these things blindly, without an understanding of 
the political situation, we are likely to be co-opted. 
But if we know who we are, and if we have a clear 
understanding of the nature of our opposition, then 
we can design legal or illegal tactics out of our own 
strength and our own tactical needs. 

The Clamshell Alliance, and similar no-nuke al¬ 
liances, have so far tended to organize without an 
historical perspective and without a clear under¬ 
standing of their own strengths and weaknesses 
and those of the forces aligned against them. We 
have chosen civil disobedient tactics because they 
are moral and because of a vague notion that they 
worked before, in India, and during the 1960's. But 
civil disobedience has worked—and at times it has 
not worked—for specific reasons. And those rea¬ 
sons have nothing to do with the morality of the 
tactic. Civil disobedience works not as a moral 
bludgeon, but as a carefully thought out tactic to fit 
a particular political situation. Without analyzing 
our own political situation, we cannot come up with 
effective tactics. "When you have not probed into a 
problem, Mao wrote, "into the present facts and 
its past history, and know nothing of its essentials, 
whatever you say about it will undoubtedly be non¬ 
sense." Which makes good sense to Maoists, as 
well as nonviolent activists. While we can learn 
from Mao and Gandhi, and from the Vietnamese, 
we are ultimately going to have to create tactics and 
strategies that fit an American context and to learn 
to articulate our issues in the everyday language of 
the American people. Yet, the basic tool is the 
same whatever the language and wherever the 
struggle. No investigation, no right to speak. Or, to 
quote Abbot and Costello, and put the saying in a 
more native context, we must ask of ourselves, and 
of the nuclear industry, the American people and 
the ruling class, "Who's on first?" And, "What's 
on second?" 


The Wyhl Model 


The strategic model for the Clam's nonviolent oc¬ 
cupation of the Seabrook construction site came 
from Wyhl in West Germany, near the French 
border. There, some 30,000 to 40,000 people suc¬ 
cessfully stopped a nuclear plant by establishing a 
permanent occupation at the construction site. 

What distinguishes that occupation from what 
has happened at Seabrook and the other nuclear 
sites in the United States? 

At Wyhl, the nonviolent forces had the active 
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support of the local population. Farmers, working 
people, young people and old all joined with the 
anti-nuclear activists to take possession of the con¬ 
struction site. After a permanent occupation was 
established, most of these people left. But those 
who lived in the surrounding area continued to pro¬ 
vide logistic and moral support for the core group of 
permanent occupiers. Moreover, a communica¬ 
tions network was established so that local people 
could move back to the site if it looked like the 
police were going to come in and attempt to clear 
out the occupation. 

The Wyhl occupation succeeded becaust the 
hard core activi sts had the support of the local 
people who, numbering in the thousands, were 
willing to participate in the civil disobedience. 

Was Wyhl a proper model for Seabrook? Can 
that kind of action happen here? And, if it can, why 
hasn't it? 

The political situation in Western Europe, es- 
pecially in France, less so in West Germany, but in¬ 
cluding virtually every other European country, is 
much different than it is in the United States. In 
Western Europe, working people, farmers, ordi¬ 
nary, every day people are politicized. They belong 
to and participate in political movements that 
represent them. They believe in politics. They do 
not feel, as most of us do here, al ienated from the 
political process. 

The left in Western Europe is especially strong. 
Consider: the French left believed itself to be horri¬ 
bly beaten in the last national election. Itwononly 
49% of the vote! Both Socialist and Communist 
parties won over 20% of the vote each. Both Social¬ 
ists and Communists control various levels of local 
government. The political dialogue in France, as in 
all of Western Europe, includes leftist concepts 
and critiques that in the United States dare not 
even be uttered. 

In the United States, the liberal or the leftist 
wing of the Democratic Party is a small, powerless 
minority which is always tacking towards the 
center in order to protect itself from the right. Left¬ 
ists in the United States cannot talk about socialism 
or socialist concepts. In France, Communists con¬ 
trol the largest labor unions. In Italy, they are part 
of the government. In Spain, Communists had to go 
underground to survive Franco's fascistic repres¬ 
sion. Now they are an important part of the emerg¬ 
ing democratic coalition. Communists in the 
United States who are up front enough to call 
themselves communists are harassed by the 
government and cannot hold government jobs. 

In Western Europe, radicals and leftists are part 




of the political process. In the United States we are 
a fringe minority; a cadre grouping or a vanguard 
of organizers. We have no mass support. Third par¬ 
ties are lucky if they get one percent of the vote in 
any election. In most elections, their totals are not 
even published. And many Americans do not even 
bother to vote. This represents disaffection from 
politics. The mass of people who do not vote don't 
participate in political movements either 

Western Europe is a politicized society. The 
United States is not. 

And this is what every radical movement in the 
United States has to contend with first. Whether 
we are environmentalists, pacifists, third world 
people, socialists, labor organizers, or commu¬ 
nists, we are a small minority, a vanguard grouping 
with neither a party nor mass support. 

However, the left in Western Europe has not 
been united against nuclear power. Some Com¬ 
munist Parties even support it. Socialists can make 
mistakes and do poor planning. Two points need to 
be stressed: 

1) Nuclear power is poor socialism. It does not 
serve the best interests of the working people. But 
it's good capitalism. Capitalists have to maximize 
their profits, and because nuclear power is so capi¬ 
tal intensive, it does just that. Socialists are ableto 
plan rationally for their energy needs. There is no 
economic dynamic forcing them to invest in any one 
kind of generating facility in order to maximize 
their profits. 

2) But the merits of socialism are not here under 
consideration. Our problem is the Wyhl occupation 
as a strategic model. The Clam can organ ize its own 
anti-nuclear force, but has it reached out to the 
general public? The answer is no. Even our most 
faithful supporters in the Seabrook area abandoned 
us in the crunch. Our tactics were too militant for 
what they were ready for. Of course, the state of 
New Hampshire and the Public Service Company 
put great pressure on them. But that was to be 
expected. That a hostile government and the cor¬ 
porate powers wi 11 do everyth i n g poss i ble to defeat 
progressive forces must be taken into account as 
part of our strategic model 

At Wyhl, the local people were sufficiently pol iti- 
cized and militant to resist the pressure applied 
against them. This was not true at Seabrook. 


Uses Of Civil Disobedience 


The Clam and the no-nuke movement in general 
has greatly overstressed civil disobedience, at¬ 
tempting to make something of it that it has never 
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Pho'°s of th e oc cu pa'ion at Wyhl, West Cermany from the film Better 
Active Today than Radioactive Tomorrow. 



been. When used at the proper time and in the 
right situation, civil disobedience is an effective 
political tool. But, in itself, civil disobedience is not 
apolitical strategy. It is a tactic that sometimes 
works, and sometimes doesn't. When used in a 
wrong political context (at the wrong place and at 
the wrong time), it may even do more harm than 
good. 

What is the proper time and situation? When is 
civil disobedience an effective political tactic? This 
is something that activists rightfully disagree on 
and it should always be discussed and studied. But 
in order to even address the question, certain cri¬ 
teria have to be understood. Again, what is the ob¬ 
jective situation ? What are the movement's 
strengths and weaknesses ? What are the dynamics 
of the issue? What are the available levers of power 
in this particular situation? Whatcpnstituency do 
we want to address and how do we go about ad¬ 
dressing them? 

A discussion of this kind, while focused on the 
present, should also attempt to draw lessons from 
the past. What can we learn from previous users of 

nonviolent civil disobedience tactics? 


The Ban the Bomb Movement 


During the 1950's and early 60's, small nonviolent 
actions, like refusing to take shelter during an air 
raid drill or sailing small boats into nuclear test 
areas, were tremendously effective in drawing at¬ 
tention to the dangers of nuclear testing and in 
creating a politically important ban the bomb 
movement. 

These nonviolent activists were operating in a 
political vacuum. There was no organized left at the 
time, no radical activity. Postwar anticommun¬ 
ism — symbolized by McCarthy—had effectively 
destroyed the entire radical movement: in the 
unions, among farmers, for socialism, peace and 
women's liberation. The civil rights movement, it 
is true, was then revving up. But, for the most part, 
it had to stick to legal methods (like the NAACP's 
Supreme Court suit against segregated schools) 
and its leaders stuck to civil rights issues, as de- 
fined by a liberal constituency that was terrified of 
the right, and wary of the left. 

In this context, nonviolent civil disobedience 
worked. It attracted the media which publicized the 
actions. In the context of the Eisenhower Era, the 
fact that issues like nuclear disarmament could be 
talked about in public was a considerable achieve¬ 
ment. The civil disobedience tactics used by the 
ban the bomb movement were especially inspiring, 
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given the absence of political dialogue and the 
dominance of the middle-of-the-road and right 
wing politics of the time. The simple symbolism of 
a tiny ketch sailing across the ocean into dangerous 
nuclear test waters and the obvious courage and 
sincerity of the sai lors carried an essential ly non¬ 
verbal message around the world. In avoiding 
political language and complicated political ideas, 
these actions were able to transcend Cold War poli¬ 
tics, a necessity at the time. It should also be noted 
that during the1950's, the idea of a white middle 
class person going to jail for reasons of conscience 
was newsworthy in itself. White middle class 
people did not do that. Simply standing on a street 
corner handing out leaflets was courageous in it¬ 
self. 


In a sense, the nonviolent movement is a victim 
of its own success. Thousands, possibly hundreds 
of thousands of Americans have now taken part in 
civil disobedience actions and have gone to jail for 
their convictions. On the one hand, this means that 
many people have become familiar and accepting 
of this tactic. On the other hand, the idea that put¬ 
ting "one's body on the line” is especially exem¬ 
plary or courageous has been diluted. The glory 
days of this form of nonviolent action are over. Civil 
disobedience, alas, has almost but not quite be¬ 
come as American as apple pie, and the news me¬ 
dia and the public at large no longer get quite so 
excited when it happens. 

During the ban the bomb movement, civil dis¬ 
obedience was probably responsible for putting an 
end to air raid tests. What were the components of 
this victory? 

Air raid drills never had much public support. At 
times, they seemed an embarrassment to every¬ 
body. Shelters were never a popular idea, except 
among right wingers who expected a Soviet attack 
at any moment. Of all the major politicians, only 
Nelson Rockefeller was big on mass bomb shelter 
construction programs. The construction industry 
and the building trades, which would have benefi¬ 
ted, were busy constructing the interstate highway 
system and suburbia. No sector of the economy was 
dependent on shelter construction for jobs or pro¬ 
fit. There was no investment to protect. There were 
more than enough things to do in other business. 
Without any corporate lobby to defend it, the air 
raid shelter program and the whole idea of air raid 
drills went down fairly easily. 

The ban the bomb movement also contributed to 
the passage of The Nuclear Test Ban Treaty. Paci¬ 
fist agitation for unilateral disarmament made it 
possible for liberal Democrats to talk about bilater¬ 
al disarmament. Nonviolent action made 
disarmament and associated issues part of the 
establishment dialogue. ButtheTest Ban Treaty 
was signed only after the US developed the tech¬ 
nology to monitor atmospheric testing in the Soviet 
Union and the world over. 

It is important to remember, however, that civil 
disobedience was only one tactic used by the ban 
the bomb movement. At the same time that the 
Committee for Nonviolent Action (CNVA) was set 
up to organize civil disobedience, SANE was also 
established to organize mass support. In fact, 
many of the same people were involved in estab- 
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lishing both organizations. (Women's Strike for 
Peace also became active at this time.) 

SANE and CN VA worked in and out of the 
system, though legal means and through noncoop¬ 
eration and civil disobedience. The strength of 
SANE and Women's Strike contributed to the 
impact of CN VA. Mass support provided a buffer 
for the nonviolent activists. And CNVA inspired 
many people to become active in SANE and WSP. 
CNVA actions were few and far between, but dra¬ 
matic. The mass organizations worked day in and 
day out; they organized rallies, vigils, neighbor¬ 
hood meetings, and got information about bomb 
testing and disarmament into the media, the com¬ 
munity, the workplace and the schools. 

The Civil Rights Movement 

The civi I rights movement also used civil disobedi¬ 
ence with success. But in the end it was abandoned 
as the movement split into different political direc¬ 
tions. Moral action is not a substitute for a political 
program. The nonviolent movement had ideals, 
but few concrete ideas. Nonviolence built a mass 
movement, but it lacked the theoretical base and 
the concrete programs to give the movement direc¬ 
tion. 

No doubt nonviolence was what gave the move¬ 
ment its initial impetus and support. Proponents of 
nonviolence need to study the civil rights experi¬ 
ence, its successes and failures. Are the limitations 
built in? Or was the end of the nonviolent phase a 
result of poor political strategy? 

Certain analogies can be drawn between the civi I 
rights experience and the anti-nuclear struggle. 
Throughout the 1950's, the NAACP challenged le¬ 
gal segregation in the courts. This was necessary 
work ; Besides winning legal victories, it publicized 
discrimination and raised the racial consciousness 
among blacks and consciousness of racism among 
liberal whites. What the NAACP could not do was 
build a mass movement and turn the legal victories 
into political changes at the grassroots level. In a 
sense, groups like the New England Coalition on 
Nuclear Pollution and the various Public Interest 
Research Croups have served as our NAACP. They 
have fought the nuclear industry in the courts, and 
they have won a number of victories, especially in 
the area of nuclear safety. And they have raised the 
public consciousness about nuclear power. But, 
like the NAACP, these organizations have not been 
able to build a mass movement or dramatize the is¬ 
sue in an effective way. 

The direct action phase of the civil rights move¬ 
ment began in 1960 with the lunch-counter sit-ins. 
Actually, the Montgomery Bus Boycott of 1956 was 
the first successful use of nonviolent direct action. 
Circumstances, especially good local leadership, 
enabled it to work in Montgomery. But the rest of 
the country was not ready for such militant tactics. 
The educational process resulting from the 


NAACP's school desegregation tests (and white 
resistance) had to happen before people were 
ready for nonviolent direct action. 

The first lunch-counter sit-ins were successful 
and, unlike the Montgomery boycott, the idea 
spread rapidly. Times had changed. The McCarthy 
era was over. A new generation of young people 
was reaching maturity. Cultural factors were im¬ 
portant. Black athletes and rock and roll gave black 
people a new image. For the first time in history, 
white kids had black heros (WillieMays and Jackie 
Robinson, for instance, and black rock stars like 
LaVerne Baker, Chuck Berry, Bo Diddley, Little 
Richard, etc.). Black people and many whites were 
ready to move. Civil disobedience became a mass 
movement and lunch-counters, beaches, parks, 
and other public places were integrated. Freedom 
riders forced integration of public interstate 
transportation. Some freedom riders were 
seriously beaten and jailed but the movement 
spread. The direct actionists, even in jail, could 
count on the mass movement to provide support 
and to direct legal pressures for their release. 

Again, the two-fold strategy—civil disobedience 
used as a cutting edge inspiring people to political 
action. Each wing of the movement benefitted from 
the other. 

There were additional concrete factors for the 
movement's success. Obviously, for black people, 
civil rights was notan abstract issue. Nor was it a 
moral issue. It affected blacks on an everyday level- 
their survival, literally, was at stake. Civil 
disobedience spoke directly to their needs and 
therefore served as a powerful politicizing tool. 
Blacks and their white allies also constituted a 
powerful political force. Mainstream politicians in 
locations where the movement was strong had to 
bend to its will. Thus the civil rights movement 
functioned on different levels. People went to jail, 
but also held peaceful rallies, lobbied their political 
representatives, and fought against racism in their 
neighborhoods, workplaces, and schools. 

In addition, the threat of violence gave the non¬ 
violent activists respectability. Faced with the kind 
of violence it could not control (much movement 
violence is instigated by the state), the state appa¬ 
ratus (in this case the federal government) was 
willing to intervene on behalf of the nonviolent 
movement. Without this threat, the nonviolent 
activists might not have gotten such support. 

How does this relate to the anti-nuclear 
movement? 

1) Groups like the Clamshell Alliance do not have 
the natural constituency that the civil rights move¬ 
ment enjoyed. Though environmental pollution af¬ 
fects everyone, it is a silent, invisible kind of 
pollution. The effects of radiation poisoning do not 
show up for years. It is easy to ignore the threat of 
nuclear power. Its dangers and hidden costs are not 
easy concepts to explain. In a racist society, blacks 
do not have to be told about being black. 
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2) Without a natural constituency, the anti-nu¬ 
clear movement has to create one from scratch 
Education is a necessity and stopping nukes or 
shutting them down is not enough. People must not 
only understand the dangers of nuclear power, but 
also how the entire utility industry works. This has 
not been done. People are rightfully worried about 
where their electricity is going to come from. The 
anti-nuclear movement must do more than talk 
about alternative sources of energy. We must be 
able to tell people thatthey will not lose their jobs 
and their lights will not go out if and when nuclear 
stations are cancelled or shut down. This would 
involve research, development and, ultimately, 
public control of our energy systems. 

Despite its apparent success, the civil rights 
movement did not always welcome civil disobedi¬ 
ence. Take the on-going conflict between the 
Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee 
(SNCC) and the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference (SCLC) at a time when both organiza¬ 
tions were committed to nonviolence. 



A civil rights demonstration in the 60's. Photo by Joseph Spieler/The 
Movement. 


SNCC had a grass roots orientation. Its organiz¬ 
ers went into dangerous Southern towns and coun¬ 
ties (in Alabama, Mississippi, and southwest 
Georgia) and began organizing on a day-to-day ba¬ 
sis. Their aim was to politicize rural blacks, liberate 
them from fear and passivity, and build a political 
movement that would work on a permanent basi s. 

SCLC did the same kind of organizing in many 
Southern cities, but it targeted particular areas 
where racism was especially brutal (for instance in 
Selma, Alabama,) and organized large 
demonstrations, utilizing civil disobedience in an 
attempt to fill the jails and gain world-wide public¬ 
ity. People from the North would come down and 
SCLC would organize mass rallies as well as sit-ins 
and other forms of civil disobedience (In the deep 
South, even a peaceful and legal rally could get you 
thrown in jail, tear gassed, sprayed by firehoses, 


or beaten by police ). These rallies would achieve 
their stated goals: world-wide publicity, the 
education of many people about racism, the em¬ 
powering of local blacks and the breaking down 
of their sense of isolation. But often when the 
demonstrators left, the permanent SNCC organize 
ers would (with the press having gone home) suffer 
severe retaliation. This backlash, many SNCC 
organizers argued, outweighed the positive gains 
of the mass demonstrations, because the local 
blacks would again be intimidated and coerced into 
passivity. 

This issue has always caused a debate within the 
movement. Do large demonstrations detract from 
grassroots organizing and, attimes, even hinder 
it? Are large demonstrations absolutely necessary? 
We do not have a definitive answer, but there is 
one pointthat needs stressing: Large demonstra¬ 
tions, legal or not, that do not have the support of 
local people, can often hurt a grassroots political 
movement, even as it earns the movement national 
media attention. 

We will come back to this important problem 
again, after a discussion of civil disobedience in the 
anti-war movement. 

The Anti-War Movement 


Civil disobedience was the cutting edge of the anti¬ 
war movement, but it was always part of a larger 
political context. The press may have played up the 
civil disobedience actions, but day-in and day-out 
people were working against the war—leaf letting, 
vigiling, gettingout information, doing all the 
small and undramatic tasks that are at the heart of 
any radical movement. 

Movement organizers recognized that the anti¬ 
war movement, if it was going to grow, had to 
operate on many different levels. At almost every 
civil disobedience demonstration, there was also a 
legal rally. People who were not able to go to jail 
could still participate and feel involved. 

The resistance movement was especially impor¬ 
tant in protesting the war. One Defense Depart¬ 
ment memorandum expressed concern that escala¬ 
tion of the war would lead to "increased defiance of 
the draft and growing unrest in the cities.. .provok¬ 
ing a domesticcrisis of unprecedented propor¬ 
tions." But the actual draft resistance—that is, the 
civil disobedience aspect 6f the resistance move¬ 
ment— W as just one part of a wider organizing ef¬ 
fort. For instance, every morning even before the 
sun came up there were people leaf letting at the in¬ 
duction centers, providing counseling and informa¬ 
tion to young men going in fordraft physicals. The 
outreach and the educational work was tremen¬ 
dous. Thecommitmenttoendingthewarwas, for 
many, a full-time effort. Even people who had full¬ 
time jobs spent their non-working hours leaflet- 
ting, doing educational outreach, trying to organize 
people at work and in their communities. This 
routine work was the crux of the movement. The 
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draft card burnings, the sit-ins at the Pentagon and 
the induction refusals may have gotten publicity, 
but they were the result of a lot of quiet day-to-day 
organizing. 

There was another distinguishing factor to the 
resistance movement. The young people refusing 
the draft were vital to the war effort. The very idea 
of resistance struck directly at the war strategy. 

The fact that resistance was a viable option, that 
going to jail or even into exile was a moral act, 
struck at the abi I ity of the government to escalate 
the war. The idea of civil disobedience therefore 
had to be nipped in the bud. If the idea spread, 
there would be no one to fight the war, and the sol¬ 
diers in Vietnam would be inspired to rebel (as 
many did). 

The resisters were necessary for the war effort; 
the Seabrook occupiers did not hold a position of 
strategic importance to the production of nuclear 
power. We do not invest money in the plants, and, 
for the most part, we don't work on their construc¬ 
tion. Even as consumers we are superfluous. If 
everyone in the Clamshell stopped using electricity 
it would have little impact on total electrical usage. 
So as civil disobedients, we in no way threaten the 
system, except by our militancy and numbers; 
which is to say that to the government and the utili¬ 
ties we are little more than a nuisance that they 
have to deal with in a way that is most politically ex¬ 


pedient for them. This does not mean that we do 
not have power. But our power derives not from our 
direct action, which they can handle (by force, if not 
by diplomacy), but from the strength of our politi¬ 
cal support. 

If civil disobedience increased political support, 
it is a useful tactic. But does it always do so? 

Right now the support that we do have is unor¬ 
ganized and rather timid. The seventies are not a 
period for bold political actions, especially with the 
recession and people being worried about jobs and 
their economic security. We are a movement 
without a base. People see us committed to civi I 
disobedience actions and decide that because they 
cannot go to jail, the anti-nuclear movement is not 
for them. Instead of bringing people into the move¬ 
ment, we tend to drive them away and this rein¬ 
forces their sense of powerlessness. Surely we can 
get thousands of people to come to our civil diso¬ 
bedience demonstrations. We have the experience 
of the 60's to build on, and a lot of movement 
veterans and new people, students and the like, 
who can afford to engage in militant action. But 
however large our number, it is limited to a con¬ 
stituency that is a small minority of the population. 
And the more we ignore everyone else, the more 
we design actions only because they feel right to 
us, the more elitist we shall become, and the more 
difficult it will be to widen our base. 
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This is why we are arguing for a political grass¬ 
roots perspective. Civil disobedience might work at 
particular times. The Seabrook occupation of 1977 
successfully raised the issue of nuclear power, 
nationwide. Although I am most familiar with New 
England and do not know political conditions any- 
whereelse, I can surmise that civil disobedience at 
Barnwell, South Carolina, was useful because it 
happened in a vacuum. The movement had been 
invisible to the public. Nowitisnot. But most 
people in New England are now aware of the 
dangers and costs of nuclear power. The issue has 
been successfully raised. Now is the time to 
broaden the movement and to create tactics that 
people who are concerned about the dangers and 
costs can relate to and participate in. 

The experience of the anti-war movement indi¬ 
cates the need for a grassroots perspective and for 
organizing civil disobedient actions in a more 
political context. 

In 1969 and 1970, atthevery point when the anti¬ 
war movement was on the brink of becoming a 
mass movement, it turned on itself and alienated 
its potential support. With the moratorium in 1969, 
and the huge Mobilizations of November 1970, 
opposition began to spread to the middle and 
working classes. But many of the organizers of the 
movement (myself included), the activists who had 
been working against the war for years, had by now 
become frustrated and angry by the war's contin¬ 
uance. Weceased being political and began to act 
strictly in moral terms. We gave up on the Ameri¬ 
can people and abandoned the slow education pro¬ 
cess that was, in fact, succeeding. We began, in¬ 
stead, to act out of our own sense of righteousness 
and frustration. This was the point where many 
people abandoned nonviolence and community or¬ 
ganizing and either turned to street violence or 
gave up altogether and moved to the country (a 
radical act, perhaps, but in terms of the war, a side 
issue and possibly a distraction). 

This was a decisive point in the movement. Of 
course, many activists continued in the day-to-day 
struggle. But their efforts were severely compro¬ 
mised by the shortsighted tactics of the militants. If 
we had had pol itical experience or more knowledge 
of history, we might have done it differently. We 
might have been able to look at what was happen¬ 
ing in an objective fashion, realized that we were 
gaining strength, and put our own frustrations 
aside and remained disciplined organizers com¬ 
mitted to continuing the educational outreach that 
was necessary to end the war. But our anger made 
us blind to reality. We either did not seethe mil¬ 
lions joining our ranks or, if we did, we did not re¬ 
spect them. They were not as angry or as militant 
as we were. And we didn't have the patience to al¬ 
low them to go through the same radicalizing pro¬ 
cess that had made us more militant. In giving up 
on the people, in turning away from the task of 
building a popular movement, we decided that 
ending the war was solely up to us. No one else 


could do it. In this way of thinking, violence, for 
many, became a moral and righteous reponse to 
the evil of the war. Violence and nonviolence often 
came out of the same motivations. Many people 
turned to violence as the most direct way of con¬ 
fronting the evil of the war, a motivation that in¬ 
spires militant nonviolent direct action as well. 

But there were reasons why so many activists 
chose this course. Inexperience was one. But also, 
we had no grassroots perspective. Possibly this 
could not be otherwise. For reasons of the draft, the 
anti-war movement was student-based. And stu¬ 
dents are by definition transient. It was also an era 
of social disaffection—the hippie-yippie syndrome, 
flower children and the counter-culture. This was a 
fact of life, a product of the tensions of war and the 
social contradictions of capitalism. Thanks to the 
war it was also a time of affluence. People had time 
and money to travel around the country. The anti¬ 
war movement had no roots. The only community 
we belonged to was our own transient activist com¬ 
munity. We went from demonstration to demon¬ 
stration, from organizing project to organizing 
project, without ever digging deeply into the local 
neighborhood or the local community. Without a 
community base, we could have no real knowledge 
of what community people were thinking or doing. 
So when working and middle class people began to 
join our ranks, we did not realize it. Our movement 
was socially and culturally isolated; therefore we 
were politically isolated. 


New Directions 

This has changed somewhat. The anti-nuclear 
movement comes out of local communities. The 
nuclear power plants being built threaten local 
communities. Many of the veterans of the anti-war 
movement who have helped organize the anti¬ 
nuclear movement are now settled and involved in 
local politics. They, or I should say we, because I 
am part of the Brattleboro community, relate to 
mainstream Americans in ways that movement 
people in the 60's did not! This is our principle 
strength and also our reason for trying to do things 
differently. 

Yet many of us know from grassroots involve¬ 
ment and direct experience that we are still iso¬ 
lated. Sixties people, or political radicals in 
general, are not ordinary Americans. This is be¬ 
cause of our unique experience and because most 
ordinary Americans are afraid of political activism. 
Yet any movement for social change needs their 
active involvement. We either build a majoritarian 
movement or we are doomed to repeat ourselves: 
creating small political activist communities that 
gain some small attention but in the end remain 
isolated and fail. 

What are some directions such a movement can 
go? Here, frankly, we speak with less confidence. 
This is new ground for almost all of us. We must ex- 
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periment, look at what we are doing critically, and 
exchange information so that we can learn from 
each others' experience. 

Nonviolent action and civil disobedience are not 
ruled out. But they are placed in the context of local 
organizing efforts. In a group such as the Clamshell 
Alliance, the local organization closest to the scene 
of a proposed action should have a weighted 
opinion in decision making. In Vernon, Vermont, 
for example, is Vermont Yankee, an operating nu¬ 
clear plant. The people near Vernon and Brattle- 
boro should have weighted say as to the political 
approach that New England takes with regard to 
that plant, just as the people of New Hampshire 
seacoast rightfully forced the Clam to take a grass¬ 
roots rather than amilitant civil disobedient ap¬ 
proach to their situation. 

Ideally, however, individual groups will be 
busy working on local projects in their respective 
areas, not looking around for some place to place 
their bodies. However, there will be occasions 
when local groups need outside help—so regional 
organization is important. Regional organizations 
give us power. We must work to strengthen the 
Alliance and create coalitions with other groups 
and organizations. But the direction that we as a re¬ 
gional organizations take should come out of our 
knowledge of local situations and our experiences 
in community action. It is not that the grassroots 
should dominate, but that is where, at this time, we 
should place our emphasis. 

What are some possible projects? 

1) If you live in an area or a community where the 
utility is publicly or cooperatively owned, work to 
withdraw from nuclear projects, promote energy 
alternatives and conservation. 


2) If you live in a state where public take-overs 
are legally possible, that is a good fight to get into. 
And it is a fight that you can possibly win. At least 
this has been our experience in Vermont. The 
municipalization process is a very politicizing one 
and therefore raises overall local political aware¬ 
ness. 

3) Make alliances with labor unions and con¬ 
sumer groups around environmental issues. 

Nuclear pollution is dangerous, but so are other 
kinds of pollution, especially the kind workers con¬ 
front in factories. Unions are just starting to move 
on workplace health and safety issues. They need 
outside support, especially as OSHA is coming 
under strong right-wing attack. The recognition 
that cancer is becoming a nationwide plague and 
that an estimated 75% of it is caused by environ¬ 
mental factors makes this an explosive issue. 

Cancer may be a nuclear time bomb, slowly ticking 
away. It's potential for disaster is equal to that of 
nuclearwar. 

4) Some alliances are better than others. Nuclear 
disarmament is an important issue and there is an 
obvious connection to nuclear plants. But basically, 
this is not an outreach issue. When, for example,- 
the Clamshell Alliance became involved with the 
Mobilization for Survival, it pretty much 
exchanged mailing lists. If the Clamshell Alliance 
is to broaden its base, it is going to have to look to 
areas other than the constituency of the Mobi I iza- 
tion for Survival. And the same is true for MfS. It is 
not that such an alliance ought to be discarded: the 
issues are important and they share important 
points in common. The point is that this kind of an 
alliance is not the same as broadening the move¬ 
ment. Moreover, it may bring about even further 
isolation. 

Probably, the key aspect of the Clamshell ex¬ 
perience is its training. It is the one experience that 
all members of the Alliance share. In the past, this 
training has been devoted exclusively to nonviolent 
action. Th i s one fact has shaped the organ ization, 
so that whatever else its stated goals may be, in 
actuality it is nonviolent action that is the one 
common point of unity. 

A number of people around Brattleboro are 
talking about expanding the concept of training to 
include information about nuclear power, the 
utility industry, and the economic dynamics of the 
energy system as a whole, as wel I as pol itical work¬ 
shops and discussion which would include—but 
not be dominated by—discussion and training in 
nonviolent action. 

An organization is what its members make or 
want it to be. The more we know about our society 
and about politics and political options, the more 
we use the tools of political analysis, the better 
equipped we shall be to make political decisions and 
to devise tactics and strategies, and educational 
projects, political programs and nonviolent actions 
that address the needs of our own particular 
society. -I i- 
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BUSINESS AS USUAL 

At first glance Harry Wells might 
appear to be a typical capital ist 
hustling business for his company. 
He checks the Wall Street Journal 
every morning in search of new 
markets opening up anywhere in 
the world. But, unlike most capi¬ 
tal i sts, he doesn't seek areas 
known for a stable political cli¬ 
mate. Rather, he eagerly looks for 
reports of riots, demonstrations or 
other disorders. When he reads of 
such trouble'in a particular area, 
he's quick to dispatch a salesper¬ 
son there. "At a glance, lean smell 
where trouble's brewing in the 
world," he recently boasted. "In 
my business that's important." 

Wells is vice-president of mar¬ 
keting and production for Federal 
Laboratories, Inc., the world's 
largest producer of tear gas. 

Federal Laboratories has been 
in an economic slump since the end 
of the mass anti-war and civil 
rights demonstrations. According 
to the Wall Street Journal, employ¬ 
ment at the firm's tear gas plant 
"has dwindled from more than 250 
workers at the height of the 1960's 
turmoil to less than 70today." The 
company's annual sales are down 
to $3.5 million from a peak of $8 
million in the60's. 

But Harry Wells currently has 
"hopes" for the domestic market. 
"I can see us heading into another 
period like the 60's," he says. 
"People may not be starving, but 
right now there's 20% unemploy¬ 
ment in some urban areas, and 
that's a damn good ingredient for a 
riot." 

— The Weekly People 

NO NUKES IN LUXEMBOURG 

Plans for a 1200 megawatt nuclear 
reactor at Remerschen, in the 


Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, 
have been definitely dropped. This 
was announced in J une by Luxem¬ 
bourg National Action Committee 
for a Moratorium (CNAM), set up 
to stop the country going nuclear. 
The reasons for the decision have 
mainly to do with electoral tactics. 
But Energy minister Barthel ad¬ 
mitted that Luxembourg does not 
have the police resources to cope 
with foreseeable protests, and 
would have to call in German 
police—which he, as a former 
resistance fighter, could not do. 
The CNAM will now fight Luxem¬ 
bourg's participation in reactor 
plans in France and Belgium. 

—World Information 
Service on Energy 

GAO REPORT: SAFE ENERGY 
COULD MEET 
NORTHWEST NEEDS 

The Pacific Northwest could meet 
all its electric power needs through 
the year 2000 by investing in con¬ 
servation and renewable resources 
rather than coal and nuclear power 
plants, according to a study re¬ 
leased in August by the General 
Accounting Office (GAO), Con¬ 
gress' watchdog agency.. 

The report, "Region at the 
Crossroads: The Pacific Northwest 
Searches for New Sources of Elec¬ 
tric Energy," declares that a tran¬ 
sition to mostly renewable forms of 
energy, combined with effective 
conservation measures, is most 
consistent with national energy 
priorities and would provide the 
largest surplus of electric energy 
for the future without the financial 
burden of constructing new, cen¬ 
tralized generating facilities. 

Some of the report's other con¬ 
clusions are: 

— The thermal generating plants 
already approved for construction 


in the Northwest will be adequate 
to meet demand throughout the 
year 1995, if the moderate growth 
forecast by the Northwest Energy 
Policy Project occurs (2.7 percent 
growth per year), and if only 
moderate conservation incentives 
are adopted.; 

— Since there is no immediate 
threat of an electrical shortage, 
plans for new thermal generating 
facilities need not be rushed, and 
the federal government need not 
be persuaded to assist in the 
financing of such new plants; 

—the cost of the hydropower that 
Bonneville Power Administration 
distributes should reflect the re¬ 
placement cost of new, more ex¬ 
pensive energy sources instead of 
the artificial ly-low cost of merely 
maintaining the hydroelectric 
system; 

— I f Bon nevi lie's rates were h i ked 
sharply to reflect replacement 
costs, the increase would not 
seriously affect the economic 
health of industries in the region, 
including the direct-service indus¬ 
tries such as aluminum plants. 

U n I i ke other reports wh ich have 
been issued in recent months, 
"Region at the Crossroads" is 
getting relatively little mileage 
(there is certainly no public rela¬ 
tions campaign similar to the one 
which accompanied BPA's 
vacuous "Role Environmental Im¬ 
pact Statement" last year). The re¬ 
port's authors apparently stepped 
on some federal Dept, of Energy 
toes by preparing the report with¬ 
out any specific Congressional 
mandate to do so, and, what is 
worse, recommending specific 
legislative initiatives to deal with 
the present chaotic energy cli¬ 
mate. A section of the report corrl- 
ments on DOE's criticisms, which 
is a refreshing look into the inner 
workings of the policy-making ap¬ 
paratus, and an appendix repro- 
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duces in full a very polite letter 
from a DOE official essentially 
stating that the matters being con¬ 
sidered are Dept, of Energy turf, 
not the General Accounting Of¬ 
fice's. 

Single copies are free (ask for 
Report EMD-78-76) from GAO, 
Distribution Section, #1518,441 G 
St. NW, Washington, DC20548. 

—Cascade 


WELL, HE'S NEVER 
BEEN MARRIED 

The book Saturday Night Fever 
written from the movie of the same 
name, has been removed from the 
shelves of Rogers High School in 
Wyoming, Michigan, after a 
parent objected to a character in 
the book who conjectures that God 
is homosexual. Interfaith Commit¬ 
tee Against Blasphemy chairman 
Kenneth Van Slyke complained, 
"The four letter words along with 
some of the scenes described are 
bad enough, but to have the name 
of Almighty God blasphemed like 
it is, is repulsive." After the ban, 
local bookstores sold out their 
stock of the novel. 

— FPScope 

CIA OUTWITS 
ITSELF...AGAIN 

Former CIA Executive Assistant 
Victor Marchetti claims that, 
during the Indochina war, Viet¬ 
namese revolutionaries fouled up 
US intelligence estimates by play¬ 
ing tricks on automatic sensors in 
the countryside. 

Marchetti reports an electronic 
fence constructed by the CIA 
across Vietnam that was designed 
to detect automatically when 
anyone crossed it. 

* According to Marchetti —in 
these words — "they (the CIA) 
have all kinds of sensors in the 
fence, including a urine detector, 
predicated on the assumption that 
even the Viet Cong have to stop 
and tinkle every once in awhile. 
And through the whiffs and sniffs," 
Marchetti explains, "we would be 
able to calculate the number of 
people who were coming south." 

What happened, according to 
Marchetti, is that "the Viet Cong 


found out about these things, so 
they urinated all over them." Mar¬ 
chetti recalls: "We would get esti¬ 
mates that two bi 11 ion Viet Cong 
were coming south." 

— Lancaster Independent Press 

FOOD FOR THOUGHT 

When we hear about the rising cost 
of a grocery marketbasket these 
days, we think about high food 
costs. But it just may be that the 
packaging, not the edibles, in our 
shopping carts are hurting our 
pocketbooks more. 

Take a typical box of cereal, 
whose average price these days is 
about 64^. The actual cereal costs a 
manufacturer about 3^ to make. 
The cardboard carton and its 
handling however, costs a lot 
more. Five and a half cents goes to 
making the box, three and a half 
cents fills it, two cents ships it and 
another penny is pitched in to store 
it in a warehouse—so the breakfast 
box of goodies leaves the factory 
costing 15^. 

✓ Most food processors mark up 
every processed food item three 
times, so the 15jzf cereal box heads 
for the supermarket carrying a 
price tag of 45^. And supermarkets 
mark up too. Their average hei^tin 
price on a box of cereal ranges 
from 15 to 30 cents, which inflates 
the mark-up price of the box of 
cereal to between 60 and 75 cents. 
Or a grand mark-up total of about 
210%. If price is any indication of 
quality—maybe we are better off 
eating the box! 

— Dollars & Sense 

SOCIALIST WORKERS HOLD 
GRIFFIN BELL IN CONTEMPT 

The Supreme Court decided on 
J une 12 not to review a lower court 


order to make publ ic i nformation 
regarding informants in the Social¬ 
ist Workers Party and the Young 
Socialist Alliance, thus upholding 
the order. 

During pretrial motions in the 
SWP/YSA suit against the Attor¬ 
ney General and others, J udge 
Thomas Griesa ordered that the 
names of informants be given to 
the plaintiffs. SWP and YSA are 
seeking $40 million in damages for 
several decades of infiltration and 
disruption carried Out against 
them by the FBI and other agen¬ 
cies. Attorney General Bell re¬ 
fused to al low the names to be re¬ 
leased and appealed the decision 
in the 2nd US Court of Appeals. 
That court refused to review the 
appeal on technical grounds; now 
that the Supreme Court has decid¬ 
ed not to review the case, it will re¬ 
turn to the 2nd Court for con¬ 
sideration. 

Bell has said publicly that he 
would rather lost the suit than 
make publicthe names. Fourofthe 
18 informants have agreed to per¬ 
mit the release of their names, the 
other 14 have refused. The Attor¬ 
ney General's refusal now leaves 
him open to citation for contempt 
of court and a possible jail term 
should he decide not to obey the 
court order to release information. 

—Campaign to Stop 

Government Spying 


EVENTS 


AMERICUS, GA- Human Needs 
Conference at Koinonia Farms on 
October 13-15. Sponsored by 
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Southerners Mobilizing for Sur¬ 
vival . For more information call 
War Resisters League/Southeast, 
(919)967-7244. 

FLORIDA— Caravan for a Non- 
Nuclear Future, the first major 
Florida anti-nuke action, on No¬ 
vember 11-16. The action will 
begin at the Turkey Point reactor 
in Miami and pass through Ft. 
Lauderdale, Palm Beach, Cocoa 
Beach, Daytona and J acksonville, 
ending in Tallahasssee. For more 
information, contact the Conch- 
shell Alliance, PO Box43075, 

South Miami, FL 33143 (305) 253- 
9458. 

GOSHEN, IN -Midwest regional 
meeting of the Fellowship of Recon¬ 
ciliation on November 10-11 at 
Camp Mack near Goshen. Speak¬ 
ers, workshops, and fellowship. 

For more information, contact the 
Peace Studies Institute, Man¬ 
chester College, North Manchest¬ 
er, IN 46962. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MN-Twin 

Cities Movement for a New Society 
skills sharing program October 25- 
29. For more information, contact: 
MNS, 3330 Columbus Avenue 
South, Minneapolis, MN 55407 
(612)822-1868. 


NEW YORK CITY —David Milli- 
kin, George Hildebrand, and 
members of the Union of Demo¬ 
cratic Thais will speak on the Thai 
people's struggle against the cur¬ 
rent dictatorship on Friday, Octo¬ 
ber 6, 7:30 pm at Washington 
Square Church, 133 W. 4th St. 

NEW YORK CITY — Rosalind Pet- 
chasky will speak on "Feminist 
Perspectives on Population Con¬ 
trol" on Friday, October 13 at 339 
Lafayette St. Sponsored by Free- 
space Alternate U. 

NEW YORK CITY— War Resist¬ 
ers League Street Fair with 
games, food, white elephants, 
music and much much more on 
October 14-15 between 6th Avenue 
and Macdougal St., 11 am-7pm. 
Proceeds go to WRL and the Wash¬ 


ington Square Methodist Church. 
For more information, call (212) 
228-0450. 


NEW YORK CITY — Northeast 
Coalition for the Liberation of 
Southern Africa conference on di¬ 
vestment and anti-apartheid sup¬ 
port work on November 17-19. For 
more information, write NECLSA, 
c/o American Committee on Afri¬ 
ca, 305 E. 46th St., New York, NY 
10017. 

NEW YORK CITY - Ed Boorstein 
will speak on "The Sinking Dollar 
and What It Costs You" on Friday, 
October 20, 7 pm at 235 W. 23rd St. 
Sponsored by People's School for 
Marxist Studies. For more infor¬ 
mation, call: (212)924-1837. 


SANTA MONICA, CA- Israeli 
peace activist Joseph Abileahwill 
speak on Arab-Jewish reconcilia¬ 
tion on Sunday, October 29,1:30 
pm at Santa Monica Friends 
Meetinghouse, 1440 Harvard St. 
Sponsored by Committee to Bridge 
the Gap, Los Angeles FOR, and 
the Southern California Nonviolent 
Community. For more informa¬ 
tion, call (213) 479-7472. 


WASHINGTON, DC- A demon¬ 
stration against arms sales at the 
convention of the Association of 
the United States Army. Gather at 
Woodley Rd. and Connecticut 
Ave., Monday, Oct. 16 at 9:30 am. 
Pickets from 10 am to 2 pm. Picket- 
ingwillcontinueonOct. 17 & 18. 
For more information, call Mike 
Mawby (202) 546-4868 or Mike 
Klare(202)234-9382. 

WORCESTER, MA-Mobiliza- 
tion for Survival activist Sidney 
Peck will speak on "What Isthe 
Likelihood of Nuclear War In Our 
Generation?" on Thursday, Octo¬ 
ber 26,7:30 pm at Sprenant Hall of 

Quinsigamond Community Col¬ 
lege, Room 120, at 670 West 
Boyleston St. 

YORK, PA— The School of Living 
will hold a weekend seminar on 


community land trusts October 27- 
29 at Deep Run Farm. For more in¬ 
formation, contact: The School of 
Living, PO Box 3233, York, PA 
17402 (717)755-1561. 


PRISON 

Notes 



On August 29 the first ten sen¬ 
tences growing out of the Hiro¬ 
shima Day civil disobedience at 
the Diablo Canyon nuclear power 
facility were handed down by 
J udge Harold Johnson in the San 
Luis Obispo Municipal Court. The 
ten who pleaded no contest to 
simple trespass charges were 
given sentences of 24 months sum¬ 
mary probation, 15 days in jail 
(minus the time served after ar¬ 
rest), a $500 mandatory fine which 
cannot be worked off with jail time, 
and signing a probation agreement 
which included a promise not to 
violate county, state or federal law 
in the next two years. Peter Klotz- 
Chamberlin, Christy Lanzl and 
Sam Tyson refused to sign the pro¬ 
bation agreement and were imme¬ 
diately sent to jail in waist chains 
and handcuffs to begin a six month 
term. Seven others who signed the 
agreement were given 15 days. 
Such severe sentences are wholly 
out of line with such an act of 
gentle civil disobedience and the 
attempt of the court to stifle this 
kind of resistance should be pro¬ 
tested. Letters of concern should 
be sent to J udge Harold Johnson, 
Municipal Court, San Luis Obispo, 
California 93496. 
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Tennessee's overcrowded prisons 
are the latest state institutions to 
face a crackdown from the courts. 

In August J udge Ben Cantrell 
asked for a court takeover of the 
Tennessee prisons which he said 
were so crowded that they violate 
the constitutional prohibition 
against cruel and unusual punish¬ 
ment. Theorder was similarto 
other orders in federal courts 
which brought about various forms 
of court supervision of the prison 
systems in Florida, Oklahoma, 
Alabama, Mississippi and Louis¬ 
iana. 

Ironically, at the same time that 
federal courts are enforcing 
minimum standards in state insti¬ 
tutions, the federal prison system 
itself continues to violate many of 
those same standards. A case in 
point is the outrageous treatment 
last April of 55 prisoners who 
stopped over at Lew^sburg while 
being transferred from Atlanta in 
two buses. The prisoners, who 
were handcuffed and in ankle 
chains, were met at the bus by a 
gauntlet of more than 20 guards in 
full riot gear and carrying riot 
batons or axe handles. Some were 
hit and others jabbed on the neck 
and in the back. When they got in¬ 
side they were forced to sit on the 
floor with feet touching the wall 
and to be absolutely silent. Many 
of the prisoners told later of abuse, 
indignities and intimidation. Some 
were beaten, including several 
who did not speak English and 
could not fully understand the 
orders. Prisoners reported that 
more than thirty of them had been 
beaten during this period of terror. 

Because of public concern and 
inquiries from the executive of the 
ACLU, the Federal Bureau of Pri¬ 
sons undertook its own investiga¬ 
tion . The report was just about 
what one would expect. It stated 
that there was reason to bel ieve a 
mass escape attempt would be 
made at Lewisburg, then denied 
most of the prisoners' allegations 
and attempted to justify what had 
been done. It drew heavily on the 
testimony of one prisoner who 
cooperated with the investigation 
team and repeated the officials' 
misrepresentations. Needless to 
say, such a whitewash did not 


satisfy the ACLU. Roberta 
Messaleof the ACLU's National 
Prison Project said that the Prison 
Project still planned to sue guards 
and administrators for the beat¬ 
ings and improper conduct. 

Odyssey Newsletter is a 48-page 
publication put out by prisoners in 
Canada's Millhaven Maximum 
Security Prison. Much of it is writ¬ 
ten by prisoners, and the first issue 
contains articles and poetry on 
various aspects of the prison ex¬ 
perience. Veteran social justice ac¬ 
tivist Claire Culhane has articles 
on women in Oakalla prison and on 
the Doukhobor women in Canadi¬ 
an prisons. The prison publishers 
of this journal need support. Sub¬ 
scriptions are $3.00 (6 issues) a 
year. If interested, write to: Odys¬ 
sey Newsletter , c/o Social Devel¬ 
opment, P.O. Box280, Bath, 
Ontario, Canada KOH 1GO 

The Melbourne (Australia) Age re¬ 
ports that in South Africa J an 
Tugwana, ayoung black journal¬ 
ist, has been jailed for fourteen 
months without trial. He was em¬ 
ployed by the pro-opposition Rand 
Daily Mail , South Africa's leading 
morning paper. The newspaper's 
general editor has no idea why 
the 25-year-old reporter has been 
held so long under Section Six of 
the Terrorism Act, which permits 
detention without trial. "Tugwana 
is a reporter with lots of promise," 
commented the editor. "He did a 
lot of good work for us during the 
Soweto riots, when it was impossi¬ 
ble for white reporters to move 
freely in the township." Since last 
J une Tugwana has been held in¬ 
communicado. 

Lorenzo Komboa Ervin is a black 
activist who has spent the past 
nine years in prison. He was an 
anti-war organizer while stationed 
in Germany with the US Army and 
went AWOL when ordered to Viet¬ 
nam . After serving a six months 
sentence for that resistance, Ervin 
returned to the United States and 
became active with SNCC and 
working on civil rights and anti¬ 
war issues. In desperation, after 
refusing to testify before a grand 


jury and suffering much police 
harassment, he hijacked a plane 
to Cuba. From there he traveled to 
Czechoslovakia with some African 
students. In Czechoslovakia he 
was attacked by security officers at 
the US Embassy and told he was to 
be flown back to the United States. 
He escaped to East BerI in, where 
CIA agents attacked him in his 
bed, drugged and tortured him 
until he signed a phony "confes¬ 
sion." He was returned to the US 
convicted and given two life sen¬ 
tences. Becauseof his participa¬ 
tion in a recent hunger strike at the 
federal penitentiary at Marion, Illi¬ 
nois he is now in the infamous 
"H-Unit," the long term control 
section. A newly formed support 
committee is working to get Loren¬ 
zo Komboa Ervin a newtrial which 
could lead to his freedom. For 
more information write Free 
Lorenzo Komboa Ervin Commit¬ 
tee, News and Letters, 342 S. 
Dearborn, Room 1618, Chicago, 
Illinois 60604. 

In a revealing and candid interview 
with WNET-TV in New York, An¬ 
thony V. Bouza, Bronx borough 
commander of the New York Police 
Department, noted that his job was 
to keep the ghetto cool and, in ef¬ 
fect, avoid the facing of serious 
social problems. As reported in the 
Washington Post , Bouza said in 
part: "The fact of the matter is that 
we are manufacturing criminals. 
We are manufacturing brutality 
out there. We are very efficiently 
creating a very volatile and dan¬ 
gerous sub-element of our society. 
And we are doing it simply be¬ 
cause we don't want to face the 
burdens and the problems and the 
responsibilities that their exis¬ 
tence imposes on any society with* 
conscience. So rather than awaken 
your conscience to the problem, 
you're far better off just ignoring 
it. And that's what we are doing. 
And I am very well paid, almost to 
be the commander of an army of 
occupation in the ghetto. And that 
is a great tragedy, I think, and I 
don't know that anyone's useful 
I ife ought to be employed in that 
kind of pursuit, however well paid 
one is." 

— Larry Gara 
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REVIEW 


DAILY LIVES IN NGHSI-ALTAI 
by Robert N ichols 

Book 1: Arrival/New Directions/New York/1977/54 
pp./$1.95. 

Book 2: Garh City/New Directions/New York/1978 
88pp./$3.95. 


William Blake, J ack Kerouac, and Cuban filmmaker 
Santiago Alvarez are set down by helicopter in the 
foothills on theedgeof Nghsi-Altai, a Central Asian 
country between Tibet, India, Bhutan, and China. 
They trek down onto the agricultural Great Plains 
below them. Thus begin their adventures in a land 


John Cort is on the staff of the Washington Peace 
Center. 


that has passed almost directly from a "pre-industri¬ 
al" culture into a "post-industrial" one, resulting in 
an amalgam of the strange and the familiar, the tradi¬ 
tional past and the possible future. 

The three travellers appear as three aspects of 
Nichol's personality. Blake, the mystical poet, 
doesn't intend to send any reports home, though he 
may write a poem or two. He takes up the gusle, a 
local instrument, reminisces about his continuously 
growing 18th century London, and spends much of his 
time with Bomba, a Blue Deodar shaman, and his 
puma. Blake focuses on the religious aspect of Nghsi- 
Altai, "the mode of Play," with a wonderful long 
story that may or may not be true, called "The Insect 

Pilgrimage." . 

Alvarez is the over-zealous, doctrinaire Marxist, 
troubled by what ideological model to apply to Nghsi- 
Altai . He receives a merit badge for his enthusiasm at 
cutting sugarcane, although he's really not very 
adept at it. Alvarez meets J .P. Naroyan, one of the 
chief promulgators of the theory of sarvodoy (= J. P. 
Narayan, Indian ex-socialist, and the concept of sar- 
vodaya), and is excited by the slogan of the anarcho- 
syndicalist unions in the city of Garh, "Beyond Social¬ 
ism." The workers in Garh pay Alvarez their highest 
compliment when they say he is "spreccia! (spon¬ 
taneous), even though he is the least spontaneous of 
the travellers. 

At Alvarez's suggestion, the travellers adopt 
criticism/self-criticism sessions to help balance their 
reports home. Alvarez invites some local notables to 
the second session, but the notables all leave before 
the end, Blake falls asleep, and Kerouac'sonly 
comment on Alvarez's report is, "I really dug all your 
negations. That's an artform in itself." 

Kerouac, before his mysterious death towards the 
end of Arrival, provides the balance between Blake 
and Alvarez. He adopts native dress, and agrees with 
both Blake's spiritual viewpoint and Alvarez's 
political/economic one, subsuming them both into a 
subjective, autobiographical one. In Garh City, 
Kerouac's place is taken by William Morris, utopian 
Christian socialist and former owner of a small textile 
factory. Morris seems to combine the different ap¬ 
proaches to Nghsi-Altai and become Nichols' 
persona. , . . 

Writing has been outlawed in Nghsi-Altai for cen¬ 
turies, but every village panchayat (council) uses a 
computer, "set up among the hookah, or smoking, 
groups," for use in general planning. The village 
workshops are run by old men who joke and ridicule 
each other, while using a solar furnace to do their 
blacksmithing. When the visitors ask why the 
peasants plow with their buffalo rather than tractors, 
they are told: 

"There were tractors in the old times. But a tractor is 
unproductive—not like an animal ,* it returns nothing 
to the soil by way of fertilizer. And in tractors the 
blade pulls too deep. It is not suitable for the soil 
here." „ 

"You mean you follow the so-called Japanese sys- 
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tern: labor-intensive and not capital-intensive?" Al¬ 
varez asks. It is obvious the old farmer does not 
understand him. 

Every county has a machine bank, which repairs all 
of the cooperative heavy machinery in the county and 
fills all the local light-industrial needs. "Unlikeour 
machine tools, these are not developed to make a 
single product only (thus being rendered obsolete 
when the product is no longer marketable). On the 
contrary, they consist of 'banks' of highly adjustable, 
multi-purpose tools: presses, brakes, milling 
machines, etc." But all this highly sophisticated 
intermediate technology is subservient to the primary 
need in a densely populated country like Nghsi-Al- 
tai—employment. Machines are developed only if 
they will increase productivity without decreasing 
employment. Alvarez, after joining a noodle-making 
workers' cartel in the industrial city of Garh, has his 
ears lopped off as his punishment for the crime of 
"Productionism," urging the workers to institute 
changes which would increase production but also 
eliminate some jobs. 

Garh is a compact, compressed, "miniaturized" 
cityof three-and-a-half million people in theDrybeds 
which bisect the country. There are no streets and no 
automobiles; just pedestrian and bicycle paths, and 
water canals which serve as the right of way for 
barges, trains, and air-taxis. The city is covered by a 
vast solar-energy-collecting net which provides most 
of the city's energy; the rest comes from other renew¬ 
able sources such as wind and geothermal power. 
There are no words in any of the many languages of 
Nghsi-Altai for "waste" or "rubbish"; urban trash is 
either "urban farmed" or "urban mined" and then 
reprocessed by teamsof "honey bucket men" (who 
pay for the trash). 

The travellers explore first-hand the political pro- 
cessof Garh, politics being the "national sport" of 
the Karsts who inhabit the Drybeds. A closed session 
of the superblock is held in the local burghall to ex¬ 
plore conflicting points of view and develop opposing 
speakers; no attempt is made to reach adecision, 
either by voting or consensus. Then a giant TV screen 
is erected, and an open session of the Commons is 
held, with ten burghalls participating in the 
discussion. Finally, in a huge tribal rite, everyone 
from the ward (one-tenth of the city) gathers in the 
stadium in which the actual decisions are arrived at by 
mandatory voting. The political process is accentuat¬ 
ed by acrobatics, dancing, and speakers sacrificing 
ch ickens to the Spi rit of the Ward before speaki ng 
The session lasts several days, during which people 
camp in the stadium. 

Finally, on the Fourth of J uly, one of the wards of 
Garh is ritually and methodically destroyed. The fol¬ 
lowing day, Tutuola, a Blue Deodar shaman from the 
dense forests which cover the southern part of the 
country, conducts ceremonies of renewal on the site. 
He explai ns to Blake, "For us the city is not an en¬ 
gine, but subject to organic rhythms. Itis notatree— 
but a forest of trees and so should be thinned occa¬ 


sionally." Book 2 of Daily Lives of Nghsi-Altai ends in 
an atemporal, preformal sacred time of beginnings 
with the residents of the ward discussing what new 
form the ward might take. 

Nichols has combined his vison of an ecologically 
and spiritually-based society with the social customs 
of traditional peasant cultures. It is as if E.F. Schu¬ 
macher, MaoTse-tung, and the ancient Indian law¬ 
giver Manu had sat down together and devised a so¬ 
ciety. The agricultural J at tribes of the Northern Plain 
are openly based on the North Indian J ats described 
in Oscar Lewis' Village Life in Northern India . The 
Blue Deodars of the southern forests who run the 
great ecological universities (where lessons consist of 
"thought sparks" such as "No individual without a 
commune" and "The cell maintains an open steady 
state/The city maintains an open steady state," inter¬ 
spersed with notes and blasts from a South Indian 
oboe to "dispel logical thought sequences") are a 
cross between African shamans and Zen masters. The 
urban Karsts of Garh are sometimes Chinese (parts of 
the story read like a pataphysical rendering of 
Nichols' trip to China several years ago) and some¬ 
times New Yorkers (where Nichols now lives). 

At the beginning of Garh City, William Morris aptly 
summarizes the situation in which the travellers find 
themselves: "We are between worlds, theoldandthe 
new. And the borders of the one are as closed to us as 
the other." This also summarizes the situation of 
Western civilization (and, indeed, most of the world) 
in the last half of the 20th century. We are between 
worlds, between the hierarchical, growth-oriented, 
spirit and life-denying world which technological cul¬ 
ture has developed over the past several hundred 
years, and the older earth and life-based traditional 
cultures with their emphasis on the local and the 
sacred. Both those worlds are now closed to us; itis 
impossible to reverse time, and increasing complexity 
is the nature of the passing of time. Yet the way into a 
necessary Nghsi-Altai of the future is also, at present, 
closed to us. The potential is there—everything in 
Nichols' vision is possible—but the madness of a civi¬ 
lization out of control is making the likelihood of such 
a future less and less likely. 

If we are to survive into the 21st century (much less 
the 37th in which Daily Lives is set), then visionary 
works of a possible future such as Nichols' are of vital 
importance. When one views objectively the 
obstacles between the present and a humane future- 
nuclear stockpiles, social injustice and repression, 
consumerism run amok in an orgy of growth —it is 
easy to despair. But Nichols shows us that a future dif¬ 
ferent from the present can evolve. He doesn't even 
pretend to show us how to proceed from here to there, 
but he reaffirms the potential inherent in humanity 
which is so often lostsightof in thisera of ceaseless 
turmoil and suffering. 

Books 3 and 4 of Daily Lives of Nghsi-Altai, Harditts 
in Sawna and Exile, are due from New Directions in 
the near future. It will be interesting to see what 
further directions Nichols' travellers venture in. 

—JohnCort 
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Technology, Energy Economics. People s Energy is 
also: an educational & outreach tool; an organizing 
and solidarity-building resource; a fun fundraiser! 
Orders placed by 10/1/78—50% discount, 40% 
after 10/1,35% to profit businesses; all order pre¬ 
paid please. $3.50 retail, $4 individual mail orders. 
Syracuse Peace Council, 924 Burnet Ave., Syracuse, 
NY 13202 (315) 472-5478. 

SUN POWER NOW! 3-color buttons are 50* each. 
PIRGIM, 590 Hollister Bldg., Lansing, Ml 48933. 


PUBLIC NOTICE 


MEMBERS NEEDED: N.C. People's Alliance, a 
state-wide citizen's group for social and economic 
justice. Write: Box 3053, Durham, NC 27705. 


"No Nukes" Frisbee $1.25 (inquire about bulk rates 
and customprinting), " All Atomic Comics" $1.25 
(32 pp.) "No Nukes" T-Shirt $5.00— green on beige, 
100% cotton. Large selection of anti-nuke buttons, 
bumperstickers 50/. Kate Donnelly, Box 271-W, 
New Vernon, NJ 07976. 


War Resisters League/Southeast offers workshops 
on several topics including disarmament, feminism, 
nonviolence history and theory. For more informa¬ 
tion and a sample copy of our newsletter, contact 
WRL/SE, 108 Purefoy Rd., Chapel Hill, NC27514, 
(919)967-7244. 

Someof us did survive the sixties! There arethou- 
sands of us in the Fellowship of Reconciliation who 
continue to work for a just and peaceful world. Join 
us! Write to: Fellowship of Reconciliation, Box 
271-W, Nyack, NY 10960. 


PUBLICATIONS 


WIN's Special Double Issue on Health Care with 
articles by Ron Dellums, Claudia Dreifuss, and 
others on occupational safety and health, women's 
health, rural medical alternatives and more. Order 
now in bulk for distribution to friends and co¬ 
workers. $1 OOeach for 1-9copies, 40/ each forten 
or more plus 20% postage. Send orders to: WIN, 503 
Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, NY 11217. 

THE STUDY KIT FOR NONVIOLENT ACTION, 
produced by War Resisters League/West contains 
articles on the theory and practice of nonviolence, 
both personally and politically as well as accounts of 
the successes and problems of contemporary non¬ 
violence. Articles and pamphlets by Camus, 

Gandhi, Gene Sharp, Barbara Deming, Mark 
Morris, George Lakey and the WIN double issue on 
Seabrook are to be found and much more as well. 
Send $2.50 per study kit to WRL/West, 1360 
Howard St., San Francisco, CA94103. Special rates 
are available for bulk orders so order them for your 
study group, teach-in, or classroom. 

Kansas City Nonviolent Studies Institute Book Store 
closed it's doors last year. However, there are still 
lots of good books and pamphlets available at un¬ 
believable savings of 50% to 75% off list price. Send 
50/ for a book list to Robert Calvert, 3144 Hardesty 
Drive #1-C, Kansas City, Missouri 64128. 


SERVICES 


The Brandywine Peace Community and Alternative 
Fund is a nonviolent resistance community (both 
live-in and extended). We are working for peace, 
disarmament, and a change of values and priorities 
away from war and its preparation to an emphasis on 
peace, social justice, and people's needs. 

Brandywine sponsors educational programs, ac¬ 
tion campaigns, and public demonstrations in order 
to highlight the moral, political, and economic im¬ 
perative of disarmament. Additionally the group is 
making a positive statement with its alternative 
fund. This fund, comprised of refused wartaxes, 
personal savings, and group deposits, makes 
interest-free loans to social change and service 
groups (primarily in Delaware and Chester Coun¬ 
ties, PA.) Contact: Brandywine Peace Community 
and Alternative Fund, 51 Barren Rd., Media, PA 
19063. 


LIVING ALTERNATIVES 


MEMBERS WANTED for small commune in Brook¬ 
lyn. Vegetarian, MNS-oriented; we have kids, cats, 
no tobacco. We're struggling to build a stable social- 
change community in the city, with a spirit of com¬ 
mitment and sharing usually found only in rural 
communes. (212)965-3790. 

Alternative college community starting somewhere 
in the Northeast needs artists, academics, carpen¬ 
ters, etc., as members. CCC, 90Summer, Williams- 
town, MA 01267. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Activist/Educator/Organizer: Buffalo area, CALC- 
related peace group seeks 2nd staff person to coordi 
nate programs on disarmament, anti-nuke, human 
rights and hunger issues. Immediateopening. Sub¬ 
sistence pay. Send resume to: Western New York 
Peace Center, 440 LeRoy Ave., Buffalo, NY 14215. 
Phone: (716) 833-0213, after 5 pm call 833-3175. 


FREE! 'Where is Movement for a New Society 
From?" by George Lakey. Send25/ postage to 
MNS, Network Service Collective, 4722 Baltimore 
Ave., Philadelphia, PA 19143. 

The Continental Walk Book reduced to $2.50 for 
limited time only! Checks should be made payable to 
"Continental Walk." WRL, 339 Lafayette, New 
York, NY 10012. 

BEYOND SIMPLE LIVING by Shakertown Pledge 
Group, calls for focus transformation from personal 
concern to radical social action. $1.65 (postpaid) 
from MNS, 4722 Baltimore Ave., Box W, Philadel¬ 
phia, PA 19143. 


PRODUCTS 


"No Nuclear Disposal" buttons with mesa and New 
Mexico blue sky and sun —25/ each from Citizens 
Against Nuclear Threats, 106 Girard SE, Rm 121C, 
Albuquerque, NM 87106. 

1970 Ford van — standard excellent running condi¬ 
tion, newtires, bed, louvered windows. $1100. (212) 
691-9339 mornings. 

PEOPLE'S ENERGY-A No Nukes/Sane Energy 
1979 Calendar. 14 exciting, original six-color art¬ 
works by movement artists illustrating such topics 
as: Waste, Seabrook, Disarmament, Appropriate 


Two experienced community organizers wanted to 
develop utility action groups. Experience in com¬ 
munity organizing and familiarity with utility issues 
required. Salary commensurate with experience. 
Positions available October, 1978. Apply to: Execu¬ 
tive Director, RECAP, Inc., 34 South St., Middle- 
town, NY 10940. 

Movement fund-raiser wanted. The Mobilization for 
Survival is looking for a full-time fund-raiser to work 
out of its national office in Philadelphia. The job in¬ 
volves working with the Financial Task Forceof MFS 
to raise a $100,000 budget. Experience with indi¬ 
vidual solicitation and foundation fund-raising is 
desirable. Pay is subsistence-level movement 
wages. MFS, 1213 Race St., Philadelphia, PA 19107 

COMMUNITY ORGANIZER WANTED. United 
Neighborhoods in Community Organizing (UNICO) 
is seeking an experienced community organizer. 
UNICO will be working with the low-income and 
Spanish-speaking community on issues affecting 
residents of Las Vegas. Two years of organizing ex¬ 
perience required. Knowledgeof Spanish preferred. 
Salary open. Call Ed Dunn, 647-3610or 648-2798, or 
send resume to UNICO, 704 McWilliams, Las 
Vegas, NV89106. 

Missouri Citizens Action (MCA), a utility/energy 
action organization, has job openings for a Staff 
Director and a Canvass Coordinator. MCA operates 


an organizing and fundraising door-to-door canvass 
that is based in St. Louis, and has a small Mid- 
Missouri office in Columbia. Formor'e information, 
contact BobZeffert, MCA, 393 N. Euclid, Suite 32, 
St. Louis, MO63108. 

Physician wanted full or part time. OB/GYN PRE¬ 
FERRED. A collectively run women's heafth center 
established in 1972. Work with physician's assis¬ 
tants providing gynecology, contraception, preg¬ 
nancy detection and termination, with emphasis on 
primary care, education and counseling. Future 
plans —exploring prenatal care, sterilization, 
general medicine, and further counseling services. 
We average 5,000 patient visits per year. Salary 
negotiable. Contact Bosha Gordon, Vermont 
Women's Health Center, Box 29, Burlington, Ver¬ 
mont 05402 (802) 863-1386. 

COMMUNITY ORGANIZERS needed for a peace 
and social justice center. Must demonstrate a prior 
and continued commitment to radical social change. 
Subsistence salary, plus medical benefits. One year 
commitment. Third World, women and gay people 
are encouraged to apply. Contact: Michael Stoops, 
Portland Military and Veterans Counseling Center, 
633 SW Montgomery St., Portland, Oregon 97201 
(503)224-9307. 


PRISONERS 


These prisoners have written to WIN requesting 
contact with the' 'outside,'' hoping you can give 
them more than a cell and a number. Someof them 
are in the "hole," many are politically aware, all are 
WIN readers. Take a few minutes—write toa 
prisoner. 

James Pippin, #142-282, P.O. Box 45699, Lucasville, 
OH 45699 

Roman Bystran, #75110-37-12, 2701 S. Sacramento, 
Chicago, IL 60623 


HELP 


Would like to correspond with people working with 
and/or for people in the inner cities; rural poverty 
areas. Write to: Jo Ann, Missionaries of Mercy, Box 
143, Ocean Grove, NJ 07756. 

Peace Is Our Profession: War Protest Poems. ... War 

protest in poems and short prose by soldiers, war 
veterans and civilians who refused to be soldiers, 
from the Indochina War (and before) and in its wake: 
a sort of reader of revolt to hand the next generation 
being wooed into uniform. Please send material (in¬ 
cluding art work) with SASE to J an Barry, 75 Gates 
Ave., Montclair, NJ 07042. 



Get a lifetime guarantee that 
you'll never miss an issue of 
Wl N: become a lifetime sub¬ 
scriber. Only $200 will bring 
WIN to your door—week after 
week, year after year.... 

Name_ 

Address_ 


22WIN Oct. 12,1978 


























Kim Chi Ha is 


ON TRIAL 
FOR HIS LIFE 


in South Korea. His “crime”: 

Writing articles criticizing the 
South Korean government’s 
harsh treatment of political 
dissidents. 

KimChi Haand half amillion 
other “prisoners of conscience” 
are in jails around the world, not 
for anything they’ve done, but for 
what they believe. Help us help 
them. Write— 

AMNESTY 

INTERNATIONAL 

21 12 Broadway NY, NY 10023 • 212-787-8906 



MOVING ON? 

If you’re planning to change your 
pi ace of residence, please let us know so 
that you won’t miss a single issue of 
WIN. Changes of address should be 
mailed in atleast three weeks prior to 
your move to insure a smooth transition. 


Name_ 

Old Address — 


Mew Address - 


WIN Magazine/503 Atlantic Ave. 
Brooklyn, NY 11217 



ARTICLES IN THIS SPECIAL ISSUE INCLUDE: 

FRANCIS FOX PIVEN: The City Crisis-Who's to Blame & Was It 
Inevitable? 

JOHN ATLAS: Carter's Urban Policy —What Is It?; The Details. Will It 
Work?; An Analysis. How Can Community Groups Use It? 

Also: Suggested Reading List and Ideas for a Better Urban Policy. 

SUBSCRIBE NOW bbmm 


O $1 Sample Issue 

□ $5 for six issues, individual 

□ $7 for six issues, law office 

□ $10 for six issues, institution 

□ $25 for sustaining member 

□ $ for 1-yr (4 issues) group 
subscription—(min. 10 copies of 
each issue, 40<! copy.) For example: 

10 copies/issue (40 copies/yr) = $16.00 

SUBSCRIBE TODAY-THE BEST HOUSING INVESTMENT YOU'LL EVER MAKE. 


Organization/Name ' 

Address 

City- 

State ___ Zip __ 

Make checks payable to: 
SHELTERFORCE 
380 Main Street 
East Orange, NJ 07018 


WHILE THERE IS A SOUL IN 
PRISON 

One desk calendar is both practical and idealistic: the War Resisters 
League calendar. Measuring 5 Vj" by 8%'', it has a page for each 
week and is handsomely produced with many striking illustrations. Its 
spiral binding enables it to lie flat. 

But much more important is its text, which is written by Martin 
Luther King, Robert Lowell, Judith Malina, Dave Dellinger, Rosa 
Luxemburg, Emma Goldman—all prisoners at one time in their lives. 
The “ordinary” prisoners are here too, speaking to us no longer as 
numbers but as coherent beings: Reminding us that prison itself is a 
crime. 

Handsome, practical, moving and more. The 25th annual WRL 
calendar includes listings of peace organizations and periodicals, im¬ 
portant dates in the history of the movement.for social change, and a 
prison reading list. 

This is a meaningful 1979 calendar for you and an important gift 
for your friends. 

Please send me_calendars, at $3.50 each (or $13 for four copies). 

Enclosed is $__ 

Name___ 

Address____ 

City_State/Zip_ 

War Resisters League/339 Lafayette St./New York, NY 10012 


















































PROFITS, PRIVILEGE AND PEOPLE’S HEALTH 

A WIN Special Issue 



City_ 

State/Zip 


WIN's special issueon health care includes articles by 
Claudia Dreifus, Rep. Ronald Dellums, and an interview 
with Fitzhugh Mullan on such topics as national health 
insurance, health feminism, rural health care delivery, 
occupational safety and health plus a people's resource 
guide to health care politics. All in all, everything you 
wanted to know about health care but were afraid to ask, 
and an invaluable tool in the struggle for a health care 
system accessible to all regardless of economic or social 
standing and subject to community control and priorities 
based on need rather than profit. 

WIN is the weekly magazine written by 
and for people involved and interested in 
the movement for social c angr. You can 
order this special issue of WIN, 48 pages, 
for $1; or subscribe to a year of WIN, 44 
issues, for $15 and receive a copy of "Pro¬ 
fits, Privilege, and People's Health" free 
as your bonus. 

□ Enclosed is$15for one year of the latest 
news and analysis from WIN and my 
copy of "Profits, Privilege, and People's 

- Health." 

□ Enclosed is $1. Please send me a copy of 
"Profits, Privilege, and People's Health,' 

aspecial double issueof WIN. 

□ Enclosed is $8. Send me six months of 

| / WIN just to get my feet wet. 

^ Name_ 


Address 


WIN Magazine 
503 Atlantic Avenue 
Brooklyn, New York 11217 

































